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woot T has been a long and well-grounded ob- 
155 E ſervation, that, tho* no men are treated 
T with more ridicule and contempt than pro- 
jectors, that none have proved more uſe- 
EN Ful to ſociety, or deſerved better from 
their fellow creatures; that in conſequence of this treat- 
ment, they are too generally ruined by endeavouring 
to carry their projects into execution, and that others, 
advancing on their plan, derive utility to themſelves, 
and expand it on the public. In this inftance, how- 
ever, the author cannot be undone by his propoſal, tho? 
he may lament the diſregard thereof, and the world may 
be more eſſentially benefited by the obſervation of his 
ſcheme, than by all the efforts hitherto publiſhed for 
encreaſing human felicity, as it is the moſt extenſiue of 
all 1 8 propoſed. 

The ants" rect to nations in general from 
fo extenſive a confederacy as that which 1s planed in the 
following ſheets, cannot be denied : but it is to be ap- 
prehended, that too many ſovereigns, imagining they 
are thereby reſcinded from the imperious pleaſures of 
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diſturbing the tranquility of human kind, of waſting the 
blood and treaſure of their ſubjeQs to ſatisfy ſanguinary 
reſentments, and of acquiring glory and dominions by 
filling the world with terror and deſolation, may re- 
nounce the calmer means of rendering their ſubjects 
happy, by leading them in the paths of virtue, where 
peace and abundance accompany their footſteps, What- 
ever may be the inclinations of princes, it is more to be 
dreaded that miniſters will exert every effort to diſap- 
point ſo univerſal a plan for the tranquility of Europe : 
. becauſe, by removing the cauſes of contention, they 
' loſe the power of working on the paſſions of. princes, 
and nothing remaining but the public intereſt to be pur- 
ſued, can no longer acquire that powerful aſcendancy 
over them, which is generally obtained by daring to in- 
jure their native country, in obedience to the impetuous 
and deſtructive inclinations of their maſters, and which 
bears them on into immenſe riches and diſtinguiſhed 


honors, for actions to which, in the eye of juſtice, the 


moſt ignominious deaths are only due. 


J have been frequently induced to think, that the 
military actions of the Greeks and Romans being ren- 
dered more illuſtrious by the writers of thoſe nations 


than their legiſlative inſtitutions, hath, in a great mea- 


ſure, contributed to ſtamp on the deeds of arms, a ſu- 
perior worth to thoſe of legiſlation, and particularly in 
the minds of princes ; but it ſeems. probable, that 
- were it ſufficiently reflected upon, how much the ge- 
- nius of a legiſlator is ſuperior to that of the moſt con- 
ſummate general, how much more arduous the taſk, of 
planning or perfecting government, is than that of defeat- 


ing armies, that intelleR and yirtue can alone be equal 
to 
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to the former, and caſualty may, and frequently does, 
give victory to inferior underſtandings and vicious 
hearts, Sovereigns might be induced to relinquiſh the 
clamorous joy of triumph for the ſilent and ſelf- approv- 
ing enjoyment of ſpreading happineſs on millions, and 
by that means the ambition of writing their renown in 
blood on half the plains of Europe, may yield to the 
perpetuation of it by nn eſtabliſhments of peace. 


Would it not redound more eminently to a l 8 


immortal fame, to have it inſcribed on his tomb, Here 
lies the prince, who firſt exerted himſelf in eſtabliſhing 
W | confederacy, by which all Europe was rendered haps 
py? then to have a ſumptuous monument, adorned 
with trophies and all the military inſtruments of death, 

_ embelliſhed with pompous inſcriptions of thoufands 


lain, cities ranſacked, kingdoms laid waſte, and na- 


tions ruined? To whom are mankind moſt eſſentially 
indebted ? to Alexander, who dethron'd Darius, took 


his family captives, burnt his metropolis, and laid his 
| kingdoms waſte, or to him who brought the firſt diſ- 


covery of the Peruvian bark into Europe? Can that 
great general, who puſhed innumerable enemies to pe- 


. riſh in the Danube, be compared with the virtuous 
_ Hales, who invented the ventilator, and ſaved the lives 


. of thouſands? or the conqueſts of Charlemagne, with 
the virtuous Titus, who grieved to have paſſed a day 
unmarked with ſome act of goodneſs. Millions un- 


© born, at the hour of theſe conqueſts, have ſince deplored 
the ruin which were brought upon them by the loſs of thoſe 


fathers who fell in victory; millions to come ſhall taſte 
the bliſs, and bleſs the diſcoverers of preſerving health 
and diſpelling ſickneſs. The latter reſemble the ſupreme 

parent, 
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- parent, and the former the implacable deſtroyer ; and 
it mult. for ever prove an eternal reflection on human 
kind, that fame, honors. and admiration are gained - 
more effectually by imitating the foe of human race, 
than the . benignant author of all. 


Nor wil that difficulty attend the accompliſhing thi 

project, which may be generally imagined, The in- # 

tereſts of nineteen ſtates are more eaſily reconciled than 1 
thoſe of millions, and yet government of ſome kind or 
other, all which are evidently productive of happineſs, 
compared with a ſtate of anarchy, is eſtabliſhed in every 

realm of Europe; and in this general league or aſſocia- 

tion, tho' perfection may never be attained becauſe in- 

compatible with human weakneſs; yet improvement 

muſt : and men ought to be ſatisfied to enjoy the en- * 
creaſe of happineſs to that degree, which human af- | 

; fairs are capable of being carried. The objection of 

ö : want of perfection, therefore, lies with equal force 

againſt all the inſtitutions of human kind, and every 

thing of that kind ſhould remain untouched, becauſe 


not to be rendered perfect. 


It is by no means neceſſary that all ſhould at firſt unite | 
in this deſign. If the ſtrongeſt powers aſſociate for the | 0 
production of this bleſſing, the weaker muſt of neceflity | 
accede thereto ; for who, amongſt them, wil! preſume to 

offend that united force, which can immediately diveſt 

them of their dominions, when they may participate of 

the advantages of that ſociety, which embraces and ſe- 

cures their intereſts and poſſeſſions. | 


This 


? 


This little work was originally the production of the 
Abbe de St. Pierre, a man, whoſe ſtudies proceeded from 
the emotions of a heart, animated with the deſire of be- 
ing univerſally beneficent; and from his manuſcript, 
J. J. Rouſſeau has given it to the public, This -proje& 
Was originally delivered to Cardinal Fleury, and the an- 
fwer which he returned thereto, was, a ſatire on Princes 
more juſtly applicable to Miniſters, 


« You 157 benen Sir, ſays he, as « pecan 
article, to begin by ſending a troop of miſſionaries, to diſ- 
poſe the hearts and intellects of Princes to ſuch a 
work. £ 


Nothing is more common amongſt miniſters, than to 
deſpiſe the attempt of doing good, when it cannot en- 
creaſe their power ; but when it muſt diminiſh it, it will 
certainly then be rejected, tho' the effects were as evi- 
dent as a mathematical demonſtration. 


It is one of the chief concerns of a miniſter, to keep 
his ſovereign from doing right, and placing his ſubjects 
In perpetual tranquility, becauſe his value is raiſed in pro- 
portion as he diſentangles his maſter from thoſe embar- 
raſſments, into which he precipitates himſelf, and from 

which he is freed by the arts of his prime agency. 


Happy the potentate, who ſhall firſt endeavour at the 


execution of this ſcheme, and at this moment, when 
many ſovereigns are uniting in a congreſs for the eſtabliſh- 


ment of peace, permit me to indulge the warm ſenſations 
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of my heart, in imagining a prince, whoſe diadem has 
not yet ſurrounded his head, tho? called to empire, to be 


the foremoſt in promoting univerſal happineſs and peace, 
in freeing the ſubjects of all Europe from cares, impoſts, 


and oppreſſion; in extinguiſhing the rage of war, and 


profuſion of national treaſure ; in acquiring immortal 


fame by acts of virtue, and delivering down, a permanent 


felicity to a people, who will, therefore, bleſs him thro” 


all ſucceeding generations. By theſe ways, princes cap 
alone, approach the nature of the immortal __ and 


render — deſervedly immortal. 
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„N ployed on any project more grand, more 
ſublime and uſeful, than that 6f perpetual 
28 = 1 peace amongſt all the nations of Europe, 
ſo never did an authdr more deſervedly 

merit the public attention, than he who propoſes to carry 
that project into execution. It is even difficult for a man 
of virtue and ſenſibility not to be ſeized with enthuſiaſm 
on ſuch a ſubject; and I know not whether the illuſion 
of a heart truly humane, whoſe zeal renders every thing 
* 18 not, in that reſpect, preferable to that auſtere 
B rea- 
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reaſon, which is always rejecting, and finds in its own 


indifference for the public li the chief obſtacle to all 


that can favour it. 


I am under no doubt that the greateſt part of my rea- 
ders will come fore-armed with incredulity, in order to 
reſiſt the pleaſure of perſuaſion, and I pity ſuch, who 
miſtake a gloomy obſtinacy for wiſdom. But it is to be 


' hoped, that ſome ſoul, touched with the importance of 
the object, will participate the delicious emotion, with 


which F enter upon a ſubject fo intereſting to humanity. 
I ſtep forth to behold, at leaſt in idea, mankind uniting 


in love and friendſhip ; I diſpoſe myſelf to contemplate, 


a ſweet and peaceful ſociety of brothers, living im e- 
ternal concord, all guided by the ſame maxims, all happy 


in one common felicity ; and thus by realizing in myſelf, 
ſo ſtriking a picture, the imagery of that happineſs which 
exiſts not, will, for ſome moments, impart the taſte of its 
being actually preſent, | 


Having in this manner devoted the firſt lines of this 


performance to the irreſiſtable ſentiment with which I 


was filled, let me now endeavour to proceed in the path 
of reaſon; reſolved, as I am, not to advance any thing 
without proof; I requeſt the reader, in his turn, to 
deny nothing which he does not refute; for it is not the 
reaſoners which I fear ſo much as thoſe, who diſobedient 
to arguments, will yet object nothing thereto, 


It requires but little reflection upon the means of per- 
fecting any kind of government, in order to perceive 


that the embarraſſment and obſtacles thereto, ſpring lefs 


from its conſtitution, than from foreign relations; 
| from 
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from whence it reſults, that the greateſt part of thoſe 


cares which ſhould be conſecrated to-polity, we are con- 
ſtrained to deſtine for its preſervation, and to apply more 


diligently to place it in a ſtate of reſiſting others, than to 


render it perfect in itſelf, If the order of ſociety, as it 


is pretended, was the work of reaſon, rather than of paſ- 


ſion, ſhould we have delayed ſo long, to diſcover that 


hitherto too little or too much hath been done for our 


happineſs ; that each individual being in a civil ſtate, re- 
ſpecting his fellow citizens, and in that of nature, re- 
ſpecting the reſt of the world; we have not prevented 
particular wars but to create general ones, which are in- 
finitely more terrible, and that in uniting ourſelves to 
particular men, we become the enemies of human- 


d ? 
If there be a R's of meien thoſe FO REA 


contradictions, it is probably to be accompliſhed by a 
confederative form of government alone, which combi- 


ning nations by the ſame bonds which connect indivi- 


duals, but equally ſubjects, both one and the other, to 
the legiſlative authority. This kind of government ap- 
| pears, in other reſpects, preferable to all others, in that 


it comprehends at the ſame time, the advantages of great 


and ſmall ſtates ; it is reſpectable abroad by its power, 


becauſe the laws are vigorouſly maintained, and becauſe 
it is the only one which is adapted equally to re- 
ſtrain the ſubjects, their governors, and foreign king- 


- doms. 


Though this form ſhould appear new in certain re- 
ſpects, and that it has not been well underſtood but by 
the . yet the antients were not totally ignorant 


11 thereof. 
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thereof. The Greeks had their Amphictyons, the E- 
trurians their Lucomeni, the Latins their Ferri, the Gauls 


their cities, and the laſt efforts of Greece became ſtill 
illuftrious by the Achean league; but none of theſe con · 


' federacies approach, in the wiſdom of their inſtitutions, 


to that of the Germanic Body, of the Helvetic League, 


and of the States General; and if theſe bodies politic 


are ſtill ſo few, and ſo diſtant from that perfection of 
which we perceive them ſuſceptible, it is becauſe the 
moſt perfect is not ſo eaſily carried into execution as is 
generally imagined; and in policy as in morality, the 
extent of our faculties ſcarce proves _ thing but the 
greatneſs of our misfortunes. | | 
Beſides theſe Nabe confederacies, others leſs apparent, 
though not leſs real, may ſilently form themſelves, by 
the union of intereſts, by the analogy of maxims, by 


the conformity of manners, and by other circumſtances 


which permit the common relations, between divided na- 
tions, to ſubſiſt. It is in this manner, that all the Po- 
tentates of Europe, form amongſt themſelves a kind of 


ſyſtem, which unites them by the ſame religion, by the 


ſame law of nations, by manners, by letters, by com- 


merce, and by every kind of equipoize, which is the ne- 

ceſſary reſult of all thoſe ; and which, without any one's 
ſtydying to preſerve, is not ſo eaſy to be broken, as many 
men are inclined to think. | 


- This ſociety of the European nations, hath not al- 
ways exiſted, and the particular cauſes which gave it 
birth, are ſtill ſubſervient to its preſervation. In fact, 


before the Roman conqueſts, all the nations of this part 


of the world, EO, unknowing, and unknown of, 
| * each 
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each other, had nothing in common but the human qua- 
lities, which being depreciated at that time by ſlavery, 
differed but little in their intellects from thoſe of brutes: 
on this account, the Greeks, philoſophical and vain, 
diſtinguiſhed, as it were, mankind into two ſpecies ; one 
of which, meaning themſelves, was deſtined to com- 
mand, and the other, which included the reſt of the 
world, to ſerve alone. From this principle, it reſulted, 
that a Gaul or Spaniard, was of as little conſideration in 
the opinion of a Grecian, as a Negroe on the coaſt of 
Guinea, or an Indian in the woods of America; and 
even the Barbarians themſelves, had no more affinity be- 
tween them, than the Greeks had with either one or the | 
miner of thoſe nations. 


But when os length this people, ſovereign 5 nature, 
had been ſubdued by the Romans their ſlaves, and a great 
part of the known hemiſphere had ſubmitted to the ſame 
yoke, a political and civil union was formed between all 
the members of the ſame empire; this union was greatly 
circumſcribed by the maxim, either extremely ſage, or 
extremely inſane, of communicating to the vanquiſhed, 
all the ſame rights of the victors, and more eſpecially by 
the famous decree. of Claudius, which incorporated all 
the ſubjects of Rome into the number of her ci- 
tizens, | 


To this political chain, which thus combined all the 
members into one body, were joined the civil inſtitutions 
and laws, which imparted new force to thoſe combina- 
tions, by determining in a manner equitable, clear and 
preciſe, at leaſt as much as it was capable of being done 
in ſo vaſt an empire, the reciprocal rights and 9 5 of 
| the 
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the ſovereign and his ſubjects, and thoſe of the citizens 
amongſt themſelves. The Theodoſian code, and after 
that the books of Juſtinian, were new links of juftice 
and of reaſon, aptly ſubſtituted to that of ſovereign power, 
which began inſenſibly to relax. This ſuccedaneum 
greatly retarded the diſſolution of the Empire, and pre- 
ſerved to it, for a long while, 'a kind of juriſdiction 
over thoſe very Barbarians, who were then er 


ing it. 


There was yet a third bond of union, ſtronger than 
the preceding, it was that of religion; and it cannot be 
denied, that to chriſtianity we are moſt ſuperlatively o- 
bliged even to this day, for that ſpecies of ſociety which 
is perpetuated amongſt its members; in ſuch fort, that 
whoever, amongſt thoſe members, has not adapted, on 
that head, the ſentiments of the others, ſtill remains like 
a ſtranger amongſt them. Chriſtianity, ſo much their 
contempt at its birth, ſerved at length for an aſylum to 
thoſe who had defamed it: and even after the cruel per- 
fecutions which were ſo ineffectually inflicted thereon by 
the Romans, even that empire found reſources therein, 
which no longer ſubſiſted in their forces; their miffions 
were more prevalent than their victories, ſhe ſent her 

biſhops to repair the tranſgreſſions of her generals, and 
ſhe triumph'd by her prieſts, when her ſoldiers were 
vanquiſhed, It was in this manner the Franks, the 
Goths, the Burgundians, the Lombards, and a thou- 
ſand others, recognized the authority of the Empire after 
they had ſubdu'd it, and receiv'd in appearance, with the 
law of the Evangeliſts, that of the Prince, who firſt de- 

clared to them the glad tidings of ſalvation. 
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So great was the reverence which flill awaited that 


expiring body, that even to its laſt moment the deſtroy- 
ers thereof honored themſelves with its titles, and thoſe 


became officers of the empire, who had vilified it by 


their conqueſt, the greateſt kings accepted, and even 
boaſted of patrician honors of the pretorſhip and' con- 


ſulate; and like the lyon which flatters the man he 


may devour, thoſe terrible victors rendered homage to 


that imperial throne, which they had the immediate 
power of ſubverting. © | 


In this manner religion and the empire have formed 


the ſocial link of various nations; which, without poſ- 
ſeſſing any real community, of intereſts, rights or de- 
pendance, enjoyed one of maxims and opinion; the in- 
fluence of which ſtill remained when the principle was 
deſtroyed. The antient image of the Roman Empire 
has continued to form a kind of combination amongſt 
the members which compoſed it, and Rome poſſeſſing 
dominion in another manner, after the deſtruction of 
the Empire, there remained of that double chain a 


more cloſe ſociety amongſt the nations of Europe, where 


the center of their powers ſubſiſted, than in the other 
parts of the world, of which the people, too diſtant for 


correſpondence, have beſides no particular ſubject of 


re- union. | 


To this there muſt be added the particular ſituation 
of Europe, its more equal population and fertility, the 
cloſer union of its parts, and continual mixture of in- 
tereſts, that conſanguinity, commerce, arts and colonies 
dave diſtributed amongſt the Sovereigns. Beſides theſe, 
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the number of rivers, and the variety of their courſes, 
which' render the communication of all parts eaſy. The 
inconſtant diſpoſition of the inhabitants, which in- 
vites them continually. to travel, and to viſit each 
others countries; the invention of printing, and 
the general taſte of letters, which hath created amongſt 
them a community of ſtudies and of knowledge; in fine, 
the multitude and ſmallneſs of the ſtates, which, united 
to the calls of luxury, and to the diverſity of climates, 
render them mutually neceſſary to each other. All 
theſe cauſes combined form of Europe, not like Aſia 
and Africa, an ideal collection of people, who have 
nothing in common but a name; but a real ſociety, 
which has its religion, manners, cuſtoms, and even its 
laws, from which no nation that compoſes a part of it, 
can ſeperate itſelf without ſpeedily exciting troubles and 


commotions. 


On the other hand, to behold the continual diſſen- 
tions, depredations, uſurpations, revolts, wars and mur- 
ders, which daily ravage this reſpectable abode of ſages, 
this brilliant ſyſtem of arts and ſciences; to conſider 
our ſublime converſations and our horrible proceedings, 
fo much humanity in our maxims, and ſuch cruelty in 
our actions, a religion ſo humane, and an intolerance ſo 
ſanguinary, a policy ſo ſage in ſpeculation and ſo obdu-- 
rate in practice, ſovereigns ſo beneficent, and ſubjects 
fo miſerable, governments ſo moderate, and wars ſo cruel, | 
one knows not how to reconcile ſuch ſtrange contrari- 
eties, and this fraternity of European nations ſeems to 
be a term of n only, 9 to 1 0 their 
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Notwithſtanding this, affairs do no more than follow 
their natural courſe ; every ſociety without laws or 
heads, every union formed or ſupported by hazard, muſt 


neceſſarily degenerate into quarrel and diſſention on | 


freſh changes of circumſtances ; the antient union of 
the nations of Europe hath complicated their intereſts 
and rights in a thouſand different faſhions ; they touch 
in ſous many points, that the leaſt motion of ſome of 
them ſets the whole in agitation ; their diviſions. are fo 
much the more deplorable, as their combinations are in- 


timate ; and their frequent quarrels have almoſtthe cruelty 


of civil wars. ; 


Be it agreed then, that the relative ſtate of the Euro- 
pean powers is properly a ſtate of war; and that all 
the partial treaties amongſt ſome of thoſe potentates, 
are rather tranſient truces than real peace; whether it 


be becauſe thoſe treaties have commonly no other gua- 


ranties than the contracting parties, or becauſe the 
rights of one and the other are therein never radically 
decided; and that theſe rights imperfectly determined, 


or the pretentions which take the place of them amongſt 
ſovereigns who acknowledge no ſuperior, will prove 


the infallible ſource of new wars, as ſoon as other 
conjunctures ſhall have given new 3 12 to the pre- 
tenders. 


Beſides this, the public rights of Tag being nei- 
ther eſtabliſhed nor authoriſed by nations in concert, 
having no general principles, and varying inceſſantly 
according to time and place, are full of contradictory 

rules, which can neyer be reconciled but by the right 
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of the ſtrongeſt arm; ſo that oogling. without a 
certain guide, bending always towards ſelf-intereſt in 
doubtful things, war would be inevitable, even when 
the parties would willingly be juſt. All that can be 
done, therefore, with the beſt intentions, is either to 


decide thoſe kinds of affairs by arms, or to calm them 


into repoſe by tranſient treaties; theſe, when ever oc- 


caſions revive the ſame quarrels, join themſelves to 


others, which give them a new. modification, and all is 
again embroiled and complicated ; nothing is any longer 


ſeen at the bottom of affairs, uſurpation paſſes for right, 


and want of powers for injuſtice; and amongſt this 


continual diſorder, every one finds himſelf inſenſibly fo 


violently diſplaced, that if it were poſſible to remount 
to the ſolid and primitive right of all, there would be 
few ſovereigns in Europe who ought not to render up 
all that they poſſeſs. 


"Hr is yet another ſource of 1 war, more concealed 
indeed, but not leſs real : it is, that affairs in changing 
ſhape change not their nature; that ſtates in fact here- 
ditary, remain eleQive in appearance; that there are 


; parliaments or national eſtates in monarchies, and here 


ditary chiefs in republics; that one potentate, depen- 
dant on another, ſtill preſerves the ſemblance of liber- 
ty; that all the ſubjects, obedient to the ſame power, 
are not governed by the ſame laws; that the order of 
ſucceſſion is different in divers eſtates of the ſame ſove- 
reign; in fine, that every government is continually 
tending to change, without a poſſibility of hindering its 
progreſs. Theſe are the general and particular cauſes 
which unite us for our deſtruction, and induce us to de- 

lineate 
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lineate the fair picture of ſocial life, with hands N 85 
* with human 1 + 


* 


The cauſes of evi veing once known, the 3 
if any exiſts, is ſufficiently indicated thereby: every 
man perceives that all ſociety is formed by common in- 


tereſts, and all diviſion takes its rife from thoſe which 


are oppoſite to each other; that a thouſand fortuitous e- 
vents are able to change and modify each other, and 
from the moment that a ſociety exiſts, a coactive force 
becomes neceſſary, which orders and concerts the move- 
ments of its members, thereby to communicate to com- 
mon advantages and reciprocal engagements, that ſoli- 
. which by themſelves they could not En 


It would otherwiſe be a great error to hogs that this 


violent ſtate could ever change by the ſole force of na- 


ture, and without the ſuccour of art. The ſyſtem of 


Europe has obtained preciſely that degree of ſolidity 


which can ſupport it in one perpetual agitation, with- 
out abſolutely ſubverting it; and if our evils cannot 
augment, they can leſs terminate, becauſe vary: une 
e is benceforth impoſſible, 


In order to give this all neceſſary evidence, let us . 


gin with a general ſurvey of the preſent ſtate of Europe, 


the ſituation of mountains, of ſeas and rivers, which 


ſerve as boundaries to the nations which inhabit it, 


ſeems to have decided the number and grandeur of their 
ſtates, and it may be ſaid, that the political order of this 
part of the globe is in certain _ reſpects the work of 
nature. 
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In fact, let us not imagine this equipoiſe, ſo boaſted 


of, hath been eſtabliſhed by any one, and that it hath 


been done with deſign to preſerve it: we perceive that 
it exiſts, and thoſe who feel not in themſelves ſufficient 


importance to deſtroy it, cover their particular views 
under the pretext of ſuſtaining. it. But whether we pay 


attention thereto or not, this equipoiſe ſubſets without 
the interpoſition of a ſecond perſon, and wants no for- 


reign effort for its preſervation; and when an alteration 


is made on one fide, it immediately re- eſtabliſhes itſelf 
on the other: ſo that if thoſe princes, who are accuſed 


| of aſpiring to univerſal monarchy, have really aſpired 


thereto, they have manifeſted more ambition than ge- 


nius, for in what manner can they have imaged to 


| themſelves that project, without perceiving the ridicule 


thereof in the firſt moment? or how could they be utt- 


convinced that there is not a potentate in Europe fo ſu- 
perior to the reſt, that he could ever become their ma- 


ſter ? All conquerors, who have been the authors of re- | 


volutions, have advanced with unexpected armies, or 
with foreign troops, and differently trained to war, a- 


gainſt nations diſarmed, divided, or without diſcipline. 
But where ſhall we find a European prince with forces 


which others are not acquainted with, to overwhelm 


all the others, ſo long as the moſt powerful amongſt 


them forms ſo inconſiderable a part of the whole, and | 


all are ſo vigilant in obſerving one anothers actions? 
will he alone have more troops than all the others? it 
cannot be; and if it could, he would be but the ſooner 


\ ruined, or his armies would be leſs formidable. in pro- 
portion to the greatneſs of the number. Would he have 
ſoldiers more perfectly trained to war? on the contrary, 


he 
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he would have them leſs. ſo in proportion. Beſides 
which, diſcipline is almoſt every where the ſame, or 
will become ſo in a ſhort time. Will he have greater 
treaſure? the ſources of that are common, and money 
has never made extenſive canqueſts,. Will he make a 
ſudden invaſion? famine or fortreſſes will etard his pro- 
oreſs at every ſtep. Will he encreaſe his dominions in- 


| tenſibly ? he thereby affords his enemies the means of 5 


uniting. to reſiſt him, and even time, money and mea 


| will quickly be found wanting, Will he divide the vg 


ther powers oſ Europe to overcome them ſingly? the 
maxims of Europe will render that policy ineffeQual ; 
and the moſt imbecile ſovereign will not be caught in 
that ſnare. In fine, not one amongſt them being able 


to poſſeſs reſources which the others cannot acquire, re- 


{ſtance at length becomes equal to the effort, and time : 


ſoon re- eſtabliſhes the rapid accidents of ſortune, if not 
for each particular prince, at leaſt or: wy _ 
yy 


Let us ſuppoſe 8 2 two or * — 
potentates to ſubdue all the reſt? Theſe three powers, 
whoever they may be, will not conſtitute one half of 
Europe. The other part then will certainly unite them- 
ſelves againſt them: they will therefore have an enemy 
to oppoſe, more potent than themſelves, - To this may 


be added, that their deſigns are too contradictory, and 


their jealouſy of each other too great, even to permit 
them to ſorm ſuch a project in concert: nay, ſhould 
| it be even formed and carried into execution with ſuc- 
ceſs, that ſucceſs would prove the cauſe of diſcord a- 
mongſt thoſe conquerors in alliance, becauſe it would 
be impoſſible that their conqueſts ſhould be ſo equally 

divided, 
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divided, that each ſhould be ſatisfied with his acquiſi- 
tion; wherefore the diſcontented would ſoon oppoſe 
the orogrels of the reſt, who, for ſimilar reaſons, would 
ſoon be divided amongſt themſelves. I am in doubt 
whether, ſinee the exiſtense of this world, it has been 
ever ſeen, that three, nay, even two grand potentates, 
have cordially united to ſubdue the reſt, without quar- 
relling on contingents or participation of conqueſt, and 
without ſoon affording, oy their miſunderſtanding, new 
reſources to the weak. Thus, in every ſuppoſition 
which can be formed, there ſeems no probability, that 
either one prince, or an union of princes can, for the fu- 
ture, conſiderably change the ſtate of things amongſt 
Ub," in a manner . it * ban Düren 


n is not © ſufficient to yy that the PER the Rhine, 
Fi ſea,” the Pyrenean mountains, are obſtacles inſur- 
mountable” to ambition; + but theſe obſtacles are 'ſup- 
ported by others, which give them ſtrength, or bring 
back the ſtates to the ſame limits, when they have been 
removed by tranſient effects. That which conſtitutes 
| the true ſupport of the ſyſtem of Europe, is in great 
part the tricks in negotiations, which almoſt always 
' mutually ballance each other ; but that ſyſtem has yet 
2 more ſolid ſupport, and this is the Germanic body, 
placed almoſt in the center of Europe, which holds the 
other parts in reſpect, and ſerves perhaps more effec- 
tually to ſuſtain its neighbours than its own members. 
This body, tho' formidable to ſtrangers, by its extent, 
number and riches of its people, is ſtill uſeful to all, by 
its conſtitution, which removing the means and incli- 
nation of making conqueſts, proves the rock againſt 
which the conquerors are ſhip-wrecked. © In ſpite of all 

Py the 


the imperfections of this conſtitution of the empire, it 
is certain, that as long as it ſhall ſubſiſt, the ballance 
of Europe will never be deſtroyed ; that no Potentate 

will haye reaſon to apprehend his being dethroned by 
another, and that the treaty of Weſtphalia will for ever 
be amongſt us the baſis of our political ſyſtem, Thus 
the law of nations, which the Germans ſtudy with ſuch 
application, is of more importance than is generally 
imagined, and is not only the law of the * 
| ans in certain reſpects, that of all Furope. [5 


{ 


But if the preſent ſyſtem is immoveable, it is for 


that reaſon the more tempeſtuous; for there is between 


the powers of Europe, a continual action and re- action, 
which, without abſolutely diſplacing, keeps them in per- 
petual agitation, and their efforts are always ineffectual 


and always generating, like the waves of the ſea, which 


inceſſantly agitate the ſurface without ever changing 
the level; ſo that the ſubjects are continually harraſſed 
without any n advantage to their ſovereigns. 


It would not be difficult to deduce the ſame truth | 
from the particular intereſts of-all the courts of Eu- 
rope; becauſe I could make it eaſily viſible, that theſe 
intereſts interfere in a manner to reſtrain all their forces 
in mutual reſpect ; but the ideas of commerce and of 
riches having generated a ſpecies of political fanaticiſm, 
they produce ſo ſudden a change in the apparent inte- 
eſts of all princes, that no ſtable maxim can be eſta- 
bliſhed upon. the true, becauſe-all depends at preſent on 
oeconomical principles, the greateſt part extremely whim- 
ſical, which paſs thro' the heads of miniſters. How- 
ever it may be, commerce, which _' tends to pre- 

1 IN e n ſerve 
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ſerve itſelf in equipoiſe, taking from certain powers the | 
_ excluſive ady which they derived therefrom, at 
the ſame time deprives them of the n means which 
| 91 poſſaſſed of giving laws to others *. | 


If T U upon the equal diſtribution of force, 
which reſults from the actual conſtitution of Europe, 
it is with a view to deduce from them a conſequence of 
great importance to the eſtabliſhing a general aſſocia- 
tion; for to form a ſolid and durable confederacy, it is 
neceſſary that the members ſhould be placed in mutual 
dependance, in ſuch ſort, that no one ſingly be in a 
condition to reſiſt all the reſt, and that the particular 
aſſociations which even offend the grand one, be oppo- 
ſed hy obſtacles ſufficient to hinder their execution, 
without which the confederacy would be fruitleſs, and 
- each be really independant under an apparent ſub- 
jection. If theſe obſtacles then are ſueh as I have above 
related at preſent, when all Potentates have an entire 
liberty of forming amongſt themſelves offenſive leagues 
and Tg + one Fwy Judge from 157 war they would 
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* Things 12 changed ſince I. wrote the above, but 
my principle will remain neverthelefs always true; for 
example, it is eaſy to foreſee that in twenty years from this 
time, England, with all its glory, will be ruined, and have 
loſt the remainder of its liberty. All the world affirms, that 
agriculture flouriſhes in that iſland ; and T will venture to lay 
a wager, that it declines. Landon encreaſes every day; the 
kingdom then decreaſes in number of inhabitants: the Eng- 
ch reſolve to be conquerors, for which reaſan they will-not 

Wann the day of ſlavery. : 
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de when one great armed league ſhould be made, al- 
* in readineſs to prevent thoſe who would undertake 


to deſtroy or oppoſe it. This ſuffices to ſhew that | 
ſuch an aſſociation would not conſiſt of fruitleſs delibe-. 
_ rations, which each might reſiſt with impunity ; but 
that there would be generated therefrom an effective 


power, capable of containing the ainditious within the 
bounds of the general 1 


From this erpoſitibn of ange three truths incon- 
ceſtably reſult. The firſt, - the Turk excepted, that 
there reigns amongſt all the nations of Europe an im- 
perfect ſocial connexion, yet ſtill more cloſe than the 
general and' looſe ties of humanity. The ſecond, 
that the imperfection of this ſociety renders the condi- 
tion of thoſe who compoſe it, even worſe than the pri- 
vation of all ſociety among them. The third, that 
theſe firſt ties, which render this ſociety hurtful, render 
it at the ſame time eaſy to be brought to perfection in 
ſuch ſort, that all the members might derive their hap- 
pineſs from the actual cauſe of their miſery, and tranſ- 


form, into an eternal peace, that ſtate of war which | 


reigns * them. 


Let us now conſider in what manner this great work, 
begun by fortune, may be accompliſhed by reaſon, and 
how that free and voluntary ſociety which unites all the 
European ſtates, aſſuming force and ſolidity from 2 
body truly political, may be changed into a real confe- 
deracy. It is not to be doubted, that ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment imparting to that aſſociation the perfection which 
it ſtands in need of, would deſtroy the abuſe, extend 
the advantages, and force all the parties to concur in 

the 


—— 
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the common good; but to effectuate this, it is neceſſary 
that this confederacy be ſo general, that no conſidera- 
ble power refuſes to become a member thereof; that a 
judicial tribunal be erected therein, endued with autho- 
rity to inſtitute thoſe laws and regulations, which all 
the parties are to obey. That it poſſeſs a coactive and 
coercive force to compel each ſtate to ſubmit to the 
common deliberations, whether active or reſtrictive; in 
fine, that it be durable and firm, to prevent the mem- 


bers from detaching themſelyes therefrom at their in- 


clination, as ſoon as they ſhall perceive their particular 
intereſts to be contradictory to the general; theſe are the 


certain ſigns by which it may be known that the inſtitu- 


tion is ſage, uſeful and immoveable': it remains now 


to extend this ſuppoſition, in order to diſcover by analy- 


ſis what ought to be the effects which ſhould reſult 
therefrom, what means are proper to eſtabliſh it, and 
what reaſonable hope may be entertained of n it 
into execution. ir; 175 


There are formed amongſt us, from time to time, a 
certain kind of general diets, under the appellation of con- 
greſſes, where ambaſſadors from all the ſtates of Europe 
ſolemnly repair to return as they ſat out. In theſe aſſem- 
blies they either meet to ſay nothing; ; to treat of public af- 
fairs as they do private; or to deliberate in common, whe- 
ther the table ſhall be round or ſquare, how many doors 
the room ſhall have in which they meet. If ſuch a 
plenipotentiary ſhall fit with his face or his back towards 
the window; if one ſhall be advanced two inches of 
ſpace more or leſs than another in a viſit, and upon a 
auland queſtions of ow import; uſeleſsly agitated for 

the 
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the three laſt ages, and certainly very worthy of em- 
ploying _ erte of ne nn; 15 


i 


* 


4551 is not impoſſible but that the eh of one of 


theſe aſſemblies may be once endowed with common 


ſenſe; it is not impoſſible alſo, but that they may be 
ſigncerely diſpoſed to purſue. the public good; and by 
the reaſons which will be hereafter deduced, it is to be 
conceived, that after having ſmoothed many difficulties, 


they may receive orders from their reſpective ſovereigns 


to ſign the general confederacy, which I ſuppoſe to be 
ſummarily contained in the five following articles. 


By the firſt, the contratiing powers ſhall eſtabliſh 
among themſelves a perpetual and irrevocable alliance, 


and ſhall name the plenipotentiaries to hold a perma- 


nent congreſs in a place appointed, in which all the 
differences of the contracting parties ſhall be nn 
or determined by arbitration or judgment. 


By the ſecond, the number of ſovereigns ſhall be 


| ſpecified, whoſe plenipotentiaries ſhall have votes at 
this congreſs, thoſe who ſhall be incited to accede to 
the treaty; the order, time, and manner in - which 
the preſidentſhip ſhall paſs from one to the other by 


equal intervals; in fine,. the reſpective quota of con- 


tributions, and the manner of raiſing them for the com- 
mon expence. 


| By the third, 55 e mal guaranty to 
each of its members the poſſeſſion and government of 
all the ſtates which they actually poſſeſs, as well as 
the elective or hereditary ſucceſſion, according as the 
whole is eſtabliſhed by the fundamental laws of each 

* | country, 


* 
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country, and ſuddenly to ſuppreſs the ſource of ' thoſe 


conteſts which are inceſſantly generating amongſt them. 


It ſhall be agreed between them to take the actual poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the laſt treaties, - for the baſis of all the mu- 


tual rights of the contracting powers; renouneing for 


ever and reciprocally to all anterior pretenſions, except 


the future ſucceſſions, capable of contention, and other 


rights which may expire, which ſhall be regulated at 


the arbitration of the congreſs, without its being ever 
permitted, to do themſelves juſtice by action, or to take 
arms ee each . . ene preent” an 


ever. 


By the G8 it ſhall be ſpecified that every ally, 


1 ho ſhall infract this treaty, ſhall be put to the ban of 


Europe, and proſcribed as a common enemy; that is, 


if he refuſes to comply with the judgments of the grand 
Alliance, if he prepares for war, if he negotiates 


treaties repugnant to the confederacy, if he takes arms 
to reſiſt or attack any of the allies. It ſhall be ſtipu- 
lated alſo by the ſame article, that each ſhall arm and 
act offenſively, conjointly, and at the common expence, - 
againſt every ſtate who ſhall be put to the ban of Eu- 
rope, until the offender hath laid down his arms, exe- 
cuted the judgment and ordinances of the congreſs, re- 
paired all wrongs, reimburſed all expences, and done 
Jjuflice for the preparations of war contrary to treaty. 


And laſtly, by the fifth, the plenipotentiaries of this 


European body ſhall always have power to frame in the 


congreſs, according to a majority of voices for. the 
preſentation, and according to three fourths thereof, for 


| ans pager five op, after, AP the inſtructions from 


their 
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their courts, choſe regulations which they (hall judge of 
import for procuring to the European republic, . and to 


| every one of its members, all -poſfible advantages; but 


It ſhall never be permitted to change any part of thoſe 3 5 
ſſive fundamental articles, INTE e ee _ | 


| * of the confederates. 


ee e a e 
neral rules, are, I know, ſubject to a thouſand little 


difficulties, many of which will require long explana- | 
tions; but ſmall difficulties eaſily give way to neceſſity, 


and fach are of no concern in an enterprize important 
as this is. When the detail of the police of this 


5 congreſs ſhall come in queſtion, a thouſand obſtacles 


will preſent themſelves, and ten- thouſand means of EX- 
tirpating them. The queſtion at preſent is to examine 

| by the nature of the thing, if the undertaking be or 
be not poſſible. A man would loſe himſelf in volumes 
of inanity, if all is to be foreſeen and anſwered, In ad- 
hereing to principles inconteſtable, it ſhould not be pro- 
poſed to ſatisfy every intellect, nor to reſolye every ob- 
jection, nor to ſay in what manner every thing ſhall be 
done; it is ſufficient to ſhew, _ all is coy of be- 
ing e | | 


What then remains necelligy to be lan to form 


a judgment of this ſyſtem ? T'wo queſtions only; for it 


is an inſult which I would by no means offer to the 


The firſt queſtion is, i the ener a 
| will 


reader, to prove that i in re 285 is fen. to 
War. f " 


5. 
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will certainly attain its end, and prove ſufficient for the 
| bend and perpetual peace of Europe Fre Te” | 


23 


The ſecond i is, as it be the e of 8 reſpeAive 


ſovereigns to eſtabliſh this e r and . N 2 


conſtant peace at this price. 


When the general and. 3 2 ſhall be thus 


demonſtrated, there appears no cauſe, in the reaſon of 
things, which can prevent the effect of an eſtabliſhment, 


that depends ſolely on the A of thoſe es an 
intereſted therein. % ik 12551 | | | 


In order to diſcus Fa fil PE ng "ut us apply that 
which has been already ſaid on the general ſyſtem of 
Europe, and of the common effort which circumſcribes 
every potentate almoſt within his own boundaries, and 
does not permit him entirely to cruſh the others, 


' Wherefore to render my en more intelligible 
in that point, I ſhall ſubjoin the liſt of nineteen poten- 
tates, which may be ſuppoſed to compoſe the European 
republic, fo that each having an equal vote, there will 
be nineteen in the congreſs. 


The Emperor of the Romans. 
The Emperor of Ruſſia 
The King of France. 
The King of Spain. 
The King of England. 
The States General. 
The King of Denmark. 


Sweden. 
Poland. 
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Poland. | 

The King of rege 

The Sovereign of Rome. 

The King of Pruſſia. 

The Elector of Bavaria, and lis W 

The Elector Palatine, and his aſſociates. 

The Swiſs, and their aſſociates. | 

The Eccleſiaſtical Electors, and their aſſociates. 
The Republic of Venice, and her aſſociates, 15 
The King of Naples. 

The King of Sardinia. 


Several ſovereigns of leſs conſideration, ſuch Dy 
republic of. Genoa, the dukes of Modena and P | 


and other ſtates omitted in this liſt, ſhall be joined to 


| the leaſt powerful, in form of aſſociation, and ſhall en- 


joy with them a right of voteing, reſembling the votum 
curiatum of the counts of the empire. It is uſeleſs, in 
this place, to give a more exact enumeration, becauſe 
even to the moment of carrying this project into execu- 


tion, accidents may every moment ſupervene, which 
render it neceſſary to be reformed, but which alter no- 


thing ering the foundation of the ſyſtem. 


It requires nothing more than to caſt our eyes on the 


| 45800 liſt, to perceive with the cleareſt conviction, that 


it is not poſſible that either of theſe powers which com- 
poſe it, can be in a condition to reſiſt all the others, 
united in one body; or that any partial league formed 

- therefrom, can be capable to make head againſt the 
| grand alliance. 5 


* ; 6.4 
* 5 
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For in what manner would that league be conipoſed ? 


Would it be amongſt the moſt powerful of the Princes? 


We have ſhewn that it cannot be durable, and it is eaſy 
to ſee at preſent, that it is incompatible with the general 
ſyſtem of each great potentate, and with thoſe intereſts 
which ate inſeperable from their conſtitution. Would it 
be then between one great and ſeveral ſmall ſtates ? The 


other grand powers united in one confederaty,” would 


ſoon eruſh that league: and we ought to think, that the 
grand alliance being always united and armed, it would 
be eaſy for it, in virtue of the fourth article, to prevent 


and ſuppreſs inſtantly, all partial and ſeditious alli- 


ances, which tend to diſturb the peace and public or- 
der. | 


Conſider that which paſſes in the Genie — in 
Gits of the abule of its police, and the extreme inequality 
of its members; is there even one amongſt the moſt 
puiſſant, who dares to expoſe. himſelf to the ban of the 
empire, by openly offending againſt the conſtitution 
thereof ; at leaft, unleſs he believes he has good reaſon 


not to — that the Empire will act in earneſt againſt 


him. Hence, I hold it to be demonſtrated, that the Eu- 
ropean congreſs once eſtabliſhed, there will be no longer 
cauſe to be apprehenſive of rebellions ; and tho* ſome a- 
buſes may inſinuate themſelves therein, that they never 
can proceed ſo far as to elude the object of this inſtitu- 
tion; it remains now to ſee, whether that object will be 


well anſwered by the inſtitution. 


i Wi this view, let us conſider the motives which i in- 


; queſts, to protect themſelves from . to render i 


diſſen- 
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diſſention ineffectual, which cannot be amicably conclu- 
ded, or laftly, to fulfil the engagements of a treaty, 
There is neither cauſe nor pretext for war, which can 
not be ranged under one or other of theſe heads; it is 


evident then, that neither of theſe can exiſt in this new 


ſtate of things. Firſt, all future deſigns of conqueſt muſt 
be renounced by the impoſſibility of making any, becauſe, 
who ever attempts it, is ſute to be ſtopt in his career by 
greater forces than he can raiſe; hence, in riſquing ta 
loſe all, he is incapacitated from gaining any thing. An 
ambitious Prinee, who is reſolved to aggrandize himſelf 
in Europe, effects two things; he begins by fortifying 
himſelf by good alliances, afterwards he endeayvours ta 
take his enemy unprovided: but particular alliances will 
avail nothing, againſt another which is ſtronger and al- 
. ways ſubſiſting, and no prince having any longer a pretext 


for taking arms, he cannot accompliſh it without being 


perceiyed, prevented, and * by the Ty 
which 1s always i in arms. 9 

The ſame reaſon which deprives every a 
hopes of conqueſt, takes from him, at the ſame time, the 
dread of being attacked; and not only his dominions 


 guarantied by all Europe, are as ſecure to him, as this 


poſſeſſions of the ſubjects are in a well governed king- 
dom, but even more than if he was their only and pro- 
per protector, in the ſame proportion, that all Europe is 
more e than he alone. 


There no 3 ubſis any inclination to reduce a 
neighbour, from whom there is nothing to fear: and 
there is even no temptation when there are no hopes o of 


ſucceſs, 
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With beck to the ſupport of thoſe laws, it ought fir 
ta be remarked, that an infinity of chicanery, of obſcure 
and confuſed pretenſions, will be annihilated by the third 
article of the confederacy, which definitively regulates 
all the reciprocal rights of the allied Sovereigns over their 
actual poſſeflions. By theſe means, all poſſible de- 
mands and pretenſions will be rendered clear for the fu- 
ture, and will be decided in the congreſs, | in proportion 
as they ſhall ariſe : add to this, that if any one attacks 
my rights, J ought to ſuſtain them by the ſame ways; 
now, no one can attack them by arms without i incurring 
the ban of the congreſs. It is no longer, therefore, ne- 
ceſſary that they are to be defended by arms; and the 
ſame ought to be faid of injuries, wrongs, ail repara- 
tions; and of all the unforeſeen diſputes which can ariſe 
between two ſovereigns; and. the ſame power which 
defends their rights, 'ought alſo to redreſs their griev- 
ances, ' | V 


2 to the laſt article, the ſolution of it is too W 
to be unperceived, it is viſible at firſt ſight ; that there 
being no longer any aggreſſor to be dreaded, there re- 
mains no neceſſity for defenſive treaties; and as it is im- 
poſſible to make any more ſolid, or more ſure, than the 
- grand confederacy, all other would be uſcleſs, et and 
of no effect. ; 


It is not poſſible, Gon that the confederacy being 
once eſtabliſhed, that any ſeeds of hoſtility can remain a- 
mongſt the confederates, and that the object of perpetual 
peace, be not exactly accompliſhed " the execution of 


It 


the! ſyſtem propoſed. 
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It now remains, that we examine the 3 queſtion, 


which reſpects the advantage of the contracting parties; 


for it is eaſily diſcerned, that the public intereſt muſt. 


ſpeak in vain to the prejudice of the private. To prove 
that peace is in general preferable to war, is offering no · 
thing to him, who believes that he has reaſon to prefer 
war to peace; and to ſhew him the means of eſta- 
bliſhing a durable peace, is but to excite him to * 


poſe it. 


In fact, it will be ſaid, that ſovereigns are no longer 
permitted the right of doing themſelves juſtice, or of do- 
ing injuſtice whenever it ſhall pleaſe them: the power 
ol aggrandizing themſelves will be taken away, and they 
muſt renounce all that pomp of power and dread, with 


which they love to terrify the world, and that glory of 


conqueſts from which they derive their honour; in fine, 
they will be compelled to be equitable. and pacific. 


What will be the indemnification for ** e of 


| all theſe ? 


| To this, I dare not ps with the Abbe de St. 
Pierre; that the true glory of Princes, conſiſts in pro- 
curing utility to the public, and happineſs to their ſub- 
jects; that all their intereſts are ſubordinate to their re- 
putation, and that the reputation which is acquired a- 
mongſt men of wiſdom, is meaſured by the good which 


is done to human kind ; that the attempt towards a per- 


petual peace, being the greateſt which hath ever been un- 
dertaken, is the moſt capable of beſtowing immortal 


| glory on the author ; that this undertaking, being in like. 


manner, the moſt uſeful to their ſubjects, is alſo the mpſt 
Ds E 2 honour- 
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honourable for their ſovereigns; and above all, the only - 
one which cannot be ſullied with blood, rapine, tears, 
and malediction; and laſtly, the moſt inevitable means 
of being diſtinguiſhed amongſt the mob of Kings, is that 
of labouring for the public happineſs. This diſcourſe, in 
the cabinet of miniſters, hath covered with ridicule, the 
author and his projects: but let us not, like them, de- 
ſpiſe the reaſons which it contains; and, however it may 
be, reſpecting the virtues 2 let us een 


intereſts. 


All the potentates of . have Aer eber pre- 
tended claims, on one the other; theſe are by nature 
incapable of being perfectly explained, becauſe there is 
no common and invariable rule, by which they can be 
judged, and becauſe they are often founded on equivocal 
or uncertain facts: the differences which they cauſe, can- 
not be fo decided as never to return, as well through | 
want of competent arbitrators, as becauſe every Prince 
recurs without ſcruple, when occaſion offers, to thoſe ceſ- 
ſions, which have been wreſted from him by force in 
treaties, by the more powerful; or, after the concluſion 


of unſucceſsful wars. It is a miſtake, then, to think of 


our pretenſions upon others, and to forget thoſe of others 
upon us, when there is on neither fide, either more 
juſtice or more advantage, in the means of imparting ſuc- 
ceſs to thoſe reciprocal pretenſions. As ſoon as all de- 
pends on fortune, actual poſſeffion is of a price, that 
wiſdom will permit no man to riſque, againſt an advan- 
tage that may only amuſe, even on an equal chance; and 
all mankind agree in blaming a perſon at his eaſe, who, 


in hopes of doubling his poſſeſſions, preſumes to riſque it 


on one AE of the dice. But we have made it apparent, 
that 
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that in projects of aggtandiſement, each in the actual 
ſyſtem, ought to meet reſiſtance ſuperior to his efforts; 
from whence it follows, that the ſtrongeſt having no 
reaſon to play, nor the weakeſt any hope of winning, it 
becomes the advantage of all, to renounce what they 
, in order to * what they yuh 

7 

Let us ne the a of men; the waſte of _ 
- money, of powers in every kind, and in what-manner e- 
very ſtate is exhauſted by the moſt auſpicious war; let us 
compare the injuries, with the advantages which are de- 
rived therefrom, and we ſtiall find, that he becomes fre- 
_ quently a loſer, who believes he has gained, and that the 
conqueror, always leſs powerful than before the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, has no other conſolation, than 
to ſee the vanquiſhed more exhauſted than himſelf; be- 
fides this, even that advantage is leſs real than apparent, 
| becauſe the ſuperiority which may have been acquired 
over his antagoniſt, hath, during that time, been loſt 
cover neutral powers; which, without changing their con- 
dition, fortify themſelves, with reſpect to us, with all our 
weakneſs. 


If all kings a are not yet recovered from the madneſs of 
conqueſts, it ſeems, at leaſt, as if the wiſeſt amongſt 
them, begin to diſcern that they coſt more than they are 
worth. Without entering on that head, into a thouſand , 
diſtinctions which would lead us too far out of the way; 
it may be ſaid, in general, that a prince, who extends 
his frontiers, and loſes as many of his old ſubjects as he 
acquires new, becomes weaker by his aggrandizing him- 
ſelf; becauſe, with more dominions to defend, he has no 
more defenders : belides this, no one can be ignorant 
that 


ener 

that in the manner in which war is carried on at preſent, 
the leaſt depopulation which it cauſes, is that which is 
produced amongſt the ſoldiery; it is in that, indeed, that 
the loſs is moſt apparently felt, but it produces, at the 
fame time, thro” all the ſtate, a more melancholy and 
irreparable loſs, than that of thoſe who die, by the want 
of thoſe who would otherwiſe have been born, by the in- 
creaſe of taxes, by the interruption of commerce, by un- 
peopling the country and abandoning: agriculture ; thus 
the evil, which is ſcarce perceptible at firſt, makes itſelf 
_ cruelly felt in the conſequence, and it is then we are 
. aſtoniſhed at the imbecillity of having endeavoured to 
render ourſelves ſo powerful. | 


| That which 3 conqueſt even ſtill leſs intereſting, 
is, that at preſent the means are known by which power 
may be doubled or tripled, not only without extending 
territories, but even ſometimes by contracting them, as 
was wiſely done by the Emperor Adrian. It is now 
known, that the number of inhabitants conſtitutes the 
power of princes, and that it is a propoſition conſequent 
of what I have been advancing, that of two ſtates which 
ſupport the ſame number of inhabitants, that which oc- 
cupies the leaſt extent of territory, is really the moſt po- 
tent, It is then by good laws, by a well underſtood 
police, by great views of oeconomy, that a prudent 
ſovereign is fure of augmenting his forces, without truſting 
any thing to hazard : the only true conqueſts which he 
makes on his neighbours, are the more uſeful eſtabliſh- 
ments which he inflitutes in his own realms, and all 
the encreaſing ſubjects which are born to him, are ſo 
enemies which he 18 


It 
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Te ought not to * objected to me in this 3 that 1 
prove too much, in as much as if things were as I repre- 
ſent them; each prince having a real intereſt in abſtain - 
ing from hoſtilities and particular intereſts, uniting them- 
ſelves with the general, in ſupport of peace; that peace 
ought to eſtabliſh itſelf and continue always without a 
confederacy. That would be to reaſon erroneoully i in the 
preſent conſtitution of things ; for tho* it would prove 
much more advantageous for all parties to be conſtantly 
in peace, the common want of ſecurity in that reſpect, 
bas this effect, that each being uncertain of avoiding war, 
endeavours, at leaſt, to begin it to his advantage, when 
_ occaſion favours him; and to prevent his neighbour, 
who would not fail to prevent him in his turn, on a con- 
trary opportunity; from whence it happens, that many 
wars, even offenſive ones, proceed from the unjuſt pre- 
cautions of placing one's proper poſſeſſions in ſafety, rather 
than from the means of uſurping thoſe of others. 'Howe- 
ver ſalutary theſe maxims for the public good may be in 
general, it is certain, that in conſidering the object which 
policy alone regards, and often, even morality itſelf, 

they become pernicious to him who reſolves. to carry 
them into practice with all the world, when no one 
practiſes the ſame with him. 


I have nothing to ſay on the parade of armies, "© 
| cauſe deſtitute of ſolid foundations, be it of hope or of 
fear; 3 that parade is no more than a play of children, 
and kings ought not to have puppets. Nor ſhall I fay 
any thing concerning the glory of conquerors, becauſe 

there be certain monſters, who would find themſelves 
in deep affliction, only becauſe there remained no more 
whom 
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whom they could maſſacre, one ought not to. rea- - 


ſon with them, but diveſt them of the means of 


exerciſing their blood-thirſty rage. The guaranty of | 
the' third article having prevented all ſolid reafon for 
making war, there can be no motive for any potentate's 


_ declaring it againft others, which others will not equally 


poſſeſs for beginning hoſtilities againſt him; and it is no 


mall advantage to be freed from that riſque, where one 
alone oppoſes — 


With reſpect to that paces on the common tri- 
bunal, in which each will be placed, it is evident, that 


it will diminſh nothing of the rights of the ſovereignty; 


but on the contrary, confirm and render them more 
certain by the third artiele, in guarantying to each 
power, not only his ſtates againſt all foreign invaſions, 
but alſo his authority againſt all rebellion from his own 
ſubjects. Thus princes will not be leſs abſolute by this 


| confederacy, and their crowns will be more immoveable, 
in ſubmitting themſelves to the judgment of their con- 


eſs; in their conteſts between equals, and in diveſting 
themſelves of the dangerous power of ſeizing the pro- 
perty of others, they do nothing more than ſecure to 
themſelves their true rights, and renounce thoſe which 


they have not. - Beſides this, there is great difference 


between depending on others, and on a body, of which 
each party is always a member, and the head thereof 
in rotation; for in this laſt inſtance, his liberty is aſ- 


certained by the guaranties which are given him, and 


that which would be alienated, if depoſited ih the hands 
of one maſter, becomes ſtrengthened in ole of aſſo- 
clates. 


This 
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This oblervation is confirmed by. the example of 


the Germanic body; for tho? the ſovereignty of the 
members be changed in many reſpects by its conſtitution, 
and they may be, of conſequence, in a leſs favorable fi- 


tuation than thoſe of the European body would be, there 
1s nevertheleſs not one amongft them, jealous as he may 
be af his authority, who would; were it in his power, 
render his independance abſolute, by detaching himſelf 


from the empire; it is to be remarked alſo, that the Ger- 
manic body, having ane permanent head, his autharity 


as continually tending towards uſurpation; a cifrum- 


ſtance which could never happen in the European con- 


— where the ay, 19 be 3 


' To theſe conſiderations Hack ioachdel-enechon yet 
more important ; for thoſe who are ſo greedy of treaſure 


as princes always are, it is the great facility of poſlefling 
an immenſe quantity, by all the advantages of this gonti- 


nual peace, which reſult to their ſubjects and themſelves, 
by the exceflive expence which will he ſaved by the di- 
minution of every thing relative to war, by the diſcon- 
tinuing thoſe multitudes of fortreſſes, and that enor- 


mous quantity of troops which devour their revenues, 
and every day hecome more onerous to their ſubjects 


and themſelves. -T am convinced that it is not conve- 
nient for all the ſovereigns to diſband their forces, and 


to have no public army in readineſs to ſuppreſs unex- 
pefted commotions, and repel fudden invaſion. ' I am 


conſcious alſo, that the confederacy will be obliged to 


| furniſh their contingents, as well for the guarding the 
frontiers of Europe, as for the ſupport of the confederate 
ct F | 


army, 
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army, deſtined to ſuſtain the decrees of the congreſs, 
whenever there ſhall be occaſion for it. Vet when all 
theſe expences are made, and the extraordinary ones, 
which are ſpent in war, ſuppreſſed, there will ſtill re- 


main more than one half of the common military 


charges, which will alleviate the grievances of the ſub- 
ject, and fill the ſovereign's coffers; ſo that the people 
would pay leſs taxes, and the prince, much enriched, 


would be in a condition to encourage commerce, agri- 


culture, arts, to make uſeful eſtabliſnments that would 


till encreaſe his and his peoples riches; beſides which, 


the ſtate with all this, would be placed in a much more 
perfect ſecurity,” than that which could be derived from 
Armies, and all that pomp of war, which is continu- 
ally exhauſting it in the moſt profound tranquilit). 


t may be ſaid; that the frontier ſtates of Europe would 
be in the moſt diſadvantageous ſituation, and might ſtill 
equally have their wars to »miaihtain- nn Turks, 
the Pyrates of; Africa, or the: Tartars. wp Stimemai ts 
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in the ſame circumſtances at preſent, therefore it would 
be for them no poſitive diſadvantage, but only an ad- 
vantage leſs than the others would receive, and an inevi- 
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table inconvenieney to which their ſituation expoſes 


chern. Secondly, that by being delivered from all 
arriety on the part of Europe, they would be much 
better enabled to reſiſt their other enemies. Thirdly, 


chat the demolition of all thoſe fortreſſes in the interior 


paris of Europe, and the ſaving thoſe expences which 
ate neceſſary for their ſupport, would place the confede: 
racy in . to etablifhn. great number on the 


frontiers, 
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frontiers, without expence to the confederacy. Fourth- 
ly, that theſe fortreſſes-built, ſupported,” and garriſoned 
at the common charge, would prove ſo many ſecurities 
and means of ſaving for the frontier potentates, whoſe 


ſtates they would guard. Fifthly, that the troops of 


the confederacy diſtributed on the confines of Europe, 
would be always in readineſs to repel an invader, And, 


ſixthly, a body fo formidable as the European republic, 


would eradicate from foreign powers the inclination of 
attacking any of its members, as the Germanic body, 
infinitely. leſs powerful, is ſtill ſufficiently ſtrong to 
procure reſpect from its neighbours, and e to 
2 all the de which compoſe it. 1 


It may be ad, chin the 8 Wh no we 
any wars amongſt them, the military art would inſenſi- 
bly fall into oblivion ; that the troops would loſe their 


courage and their diſcipline ; that there would no longer 


. exiſt either generals or ſoldiers; and that Europe would 
ſtand at the mercy of the firſt invader. ' To this I an- 


| ſwer, that one of theſe two things would be the conſe- 
quence thereof, either the neighbours of Europe would 


make - war againſt it, or revereing the confederacy, 
NO leave | it in Cora | | 


In the firſt inſtance, hers e gill remain oath 
ties of cultivating a military genius, of training and forming 


troops: the armies of the confederacy would be in that re- 
ſpect the ſchool of Europe, and men would repair to the fron- 
tiers to learn the art of war. In the boſom of Europe 


peace would reign, and by theſe means the advantages | 


of both would be united, Is it to be imagined that it is 


always necellary to be combating one another to become 
e WM warriors ? 
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warriors ? n Fb Jefs brave becauſe the pro- . 
vinces of Anjou and acer e en een | 


„ 


In the dsond inflancey. it mu "a. x 
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military art, but then there would no longer remain 
any neceſſity for it; for to what purpoſe would it be 
to be exerciſed in arms, when there would be no enemy 
to be attacked? Which is to be prefered, the cultiva 


tion of x ſanguinary art, or the rendering it uſeleſs ? 


Was there a ſecret exiſting by which to enjoy continual 


health, would it not be folly to rezect it, leſt phyſicians 
ſhould loſe the means of acquiring experience ? it re- 


mains how to ſee by compariſon which of the two arts 


is in itſelf moſt OR and moſt deſerving to be pre- 


2 


Let it be fuppoſed that ſome ſudden invaſion arrives 
without a previous declaration of war ; all the world 
knows that Europe has nothing of that kind to fear, 
and that this invader will never come. Thoſe irruptions 
of Barbarians, which ſeemed to fall from the clouds, 
are no longer exiſting. For ever ſince the whole ſur- 
face of the earth may be examined with a curious eye, 


- there can nothing approach us which may not be ſeen 


at a great diſtance. There is no potentate on earth 
who is in a condition to menace all Europe; and if 
ſuch a one ſhould ever arrive, either we ſhall have 
time to prepare ourſelves, or we ſhall be in a fituation 
more proper for reſiſting when united in one body, than 
when all differences are to be concluded in haſte, in 


order to our union. 
In 


bf thoſe which refult-from the actual manner of: 


| war, which neceſſarily engenders the abſolute andimu- 


PERPETVAL PEACE. mp 


„a ee 6 e tht een e hs | 
tonveniphoes of the confederacy, being well weighed, 
are reduced to uir. We —.——.—— 


man on earth will «have the hardineſs to tfay fo 


differences between princes by the right of the 
ſword; that is to ſay, from that ſtate of diſorder and 


tual independance of all the ſovergigns in that imperfect 
focisty which reigns in Europe. In order therefore the 
better to examine thoſe inconveniences, I am going to 
make a ſummary account of what has been ſaid, which 
SIPs WH reader's' TING | 


1. There is no certain aright but that of the ſtrongeſt. 


2. Continual and inevitable changes proceeding from the 


relation between nations, which prevent any of them 


from the power of fixing in their own hands that force 
which they enjoy. 3. No perfect ſecurity whilſt your 
neigtibours continue unſubdued or unannihilated. 4. The 
general impoſſibility of annihilating them, provided 
that in ſubduing the former others ariſe. 5, Precautions 
and immenſe expences to be always upon the guard, 6. 
The deficiency of forces and of defence in minorities 


and revolts; for when the ſtate is in participation, who 


can ſupport one againſt the other. 7. Deed of ſecurity 
in mutual engagements. 8. Juſtice is never to be. ex- 
pected from others without immenſe expence and loſſes, 
which do not always obtain it, and of which the object 
in diſpute but rarely proves an indemnification. ' 9. The 


Inevitable riſque of their dominions, and ſometimes of 


their lives in purſuit of their rights. 10. The neceſſity 
of 
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of taking part in the quarrels of our neighbours in ſpite 
of ourſelves, and to be engaged in war when we have 
the leaſt inclination for it. 11. The interruption of 


commerce and public reſources at the moment in which 
they are moſt neceſſary.” 12. The continual danger of 


a powerful enemy if we are weak, and of a league, if 
ſtrong. 13. The uſeleſſneſs of wiſdom where fortune 
preſides, where the perpetual deſolation of the ſubjects, 
the reduction of the national ſtrength both in ſucceſs and 
its reverſe, the total impoſſibility of eſtabliſhing a good 
government, of reckoning any thing our own, and of 
* either ourſelves or others happy. 


1 Let us now e in like manner the advan | 


tages of an European arbitration for the confederated 


"ts Abſolute ſurety that their 3 and "IRR differ- 


ences will be conſtantly terminated without war, 2 
ſurety incomparably more uſeful for them, than that of | 
never being engaged in law would be to individuals. 


2. The ſubjects of conteſt, removed, or reduced to 
inſignificancy by the extirpation of all former pretenſions, 
which will amply compenſate for what they FENOUnce, 


and ſecure what they pollcſs. | 


3. perfect and perpetual See of the SEARS fa- 
mily and dominions of the ſovereign, and of the order 


of ſucceſſion, fixed by the laws of each country, as well 


againſt the ambition of unjuſt e as againſt _ 
revolts of rebel ſubjects. 


* Perſe ny of the execution of all depend en- 
gagements 


4. 


4 


gagements between prince and prince, Tt guaranty 


| ho the aye We, 


19 Perfeft and perpetual liberty nd 1 13 
ing commerce, as ww from ſtate to ** as wo 
* 1 FoVe. 3446 et 2 iD 23 my 1 2 
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% 6. Total got neue W of the e 
military expence by ſea and land, in times of war, and 


a conſiderable diminution of he wi, eee 
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gp of all eflabliſiments which on 
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ſources and happineſs of the people. 
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H ere I leave to the judgment of my readers the exa- 
mination of all theſe articles,. and the compariſon of 
the ſtate of peace, which reſults from this confederacy, 
with the ſtate of war, which reſults from the want of 
police in the ee Europe. 


If here we have rightly reaſoned; in the 1 of 


this project, it is proved; F irſt. That the eſtabliſhment | 
of perpetual peace ſolely depends on the conſent of ſo- 


vereigns, and has no other difficulty to remove but their 
oppoſition. Secondly. That this eftabliſhment would 
be uſeful in all reſpects, and that there is no compariſon, 
even for them between its inconveniencies and advan- 
tages. Thirdly, That it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 

their 
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Geir inclination will coincide with their intereſts, Laſtly, 
That this eſtabliſhment, once formed on the plan pro- 
poſed, would be ſolid and durable, and perfectly cor- 
reſpond with its object. Without doubt, it cannot be 
faid that fovereigns will adopt this project, (who can 
anſwer for the reaſon of others,) but only that they 
would eſpouſe it, if they knew their true intereſts ; for 
it ſhould be remarked, that we have not herein imagined, 


* that men are ſuch as they ought to be, good, generous, 


diſintereſted, lovers of the public good thro* the influ- 
ence of humanity, but ſuch as they are unjuſt, avari- 
tiaus, and prefering their private intereſt to that of the 


whole. The only thing ſuppoſed is, that they have 
ſenſe ſufficient to diſcern what is uſeful, and courage e- 
nough to conſtitute their own happineſs. If, in ſpite of 
all this, this project remains unexecuted, it is not be- 
caufe i is chimerical, it is that men are mad, and that 


ane fee of madneſs 0 d be wiſe 6 | 
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